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THE METAPHYSICAL STATUS OF QUALITIES 


HE purpose of this paper is to present a metaphysical ? theory 

of qualities, which may be extended to include values. The 

aim is not to distinguish values as such, but rather to assimilate 

inquiry respecting the existential status of values to a wider in- 

quiry into the existential status of perceptual qualities, by means 

of a theory which treats qualities as functions of sets of conditions 

rather than as located somewhere in a special realm set up by a 

subjective-objective dualism. Without choosing either side of that 

dualism, the thesis may be stated that qualities, including values, 
are just as ‘‘objective’’ as are any other occurrences. 

The use of the word ‘‘quality’’ does not presuppose a substance- 
attribute dualism. In particular, there are some who claim to 
have given up that dualism, but who nevertheless insist upon an 
emphatic distinction being made between saying, ‘‘Things are 
values,’’ and saying, ‘‘ Qualities are values.’’ This question raises 
the very issue to be discussed, but the point of view can be an- 
ticipated in a very general way by saying that it will be obvious 
that some phases of processes are more enduring than are others 
and depend, therefore, upon somewhat different conditions. Never- 
theless, while such distinctions are often important, they do not 
seem to have a metaphysical finality. But before going on to dis- 
cuss the main problem, I should like first to remark upon the larger 
import which the problem seems to me to have. 

Some recent views hold that there are no such things as ethical 
judgments. Among the reasons given for this view is one that is 
more often stated axiomatically than argued. In its slogan form 
it says one cannot get the ‘‘ought’’ from the ‘‘is.’’ In other 
language, it is the proposition that no factual statements can be 
normative. This proposition seems to me to be false, and does 

1By ‘‘metaphysics’’ I mean any theory of reality. This definition is 
much wider than is that of the logical positivist, e.g., A. J. Ayer. But the 
argument of the logical positivist, for all his interest in ‘‘logic,’’ seems to 
me to involve an outrageous non sequitur in this connection, for, after having 
defined metaphysics in very narrow terms, e.g., that of a particular theory 
of transcendental metaphysics such as Kant’s, and having disposed of that, 
correctly enough, I would agree, the logical positivist seems to suppose that 


he has disposed of all metaphysics, as well as everything else in philosophy 
except what he chooses to call ‘‘logic.’’ 
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not appear to be made intelligible by those who do argue for it 
rather than taking it as a pure dogma.” 

I suggest, contrary to that proposition, another proposition, 
namely, that if values are objective, especially in the methodologi- 
cal sense, then empirically factual statements may be made about 
them, and that such statements are normative, within any useful 
sense of that word. In brief, if there is anything worthwhile in 
life, then there is a factual ethics. I would agree with the logical 
positivist or the analyst that any other meanings are superstitious 
or else are emotional ejaculations. I propose in this paper to dis- 
cuss the antecedent of this hypothetical proposition, i.e., the ob- 
jective status of values, but not the consequent, for there is not 
space for the latter, except for two brief remarks by way of qualifi- 
cation. One is that if values are relative, then the ‘‘norms’’ would 
be relative, presumably, in the relevant sense. The second is that 
ethics can be defined in terms of objective values. That conduct 
which is essential for the security and development of values is 
right or moral, and that which renders values impossible is im- 
moral and wrong. 

In a generic sense, I mean by a value * any object (or function) 
which can give human beings deep and growing satisfaction. I 
may here anticipate the argument by noting that the word ‘‘give” 
designates a causal relation and, consequently, a real property of 
the object. The implication, however, is that values are far from 
being absolute, or certain, or eternal, or self-subsisting, or self- 
guaranteeing ; that is, in part, why they require discrimination and 
the enlistment of our active endeavor. Values are too numerous 
to mention except by the most general kinds: aesthetic objects of 
all sorts, homes, friendships, other various forms of human associa- 
tions, vocations, lines of thought and inquiry, as well as other 
forms of human endeavor, if and when they have the property 
named above. However, a value, like any real or existing thing, is 
particular and unique, although not one of Mr. Russell’s ‘‘ ultimate 
simples,’’ and would have to be indicated by a proper name or by 

2Cf. Theodore T. Lafferty, ‘‘ Valuation as Cognition,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XLV (1948), pp. 181-188. 

8 For the more specific definition of ‘‘values’’ which I would suggest, 
attention is invited to my article, ‘‘Empiricism and Objective Relativism in 
Value Theory,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 141-155. 

‘‘Ends of action . . . which reenforce and expand not only the motives 
from which they directly spring, but also the other tendencies and attitudes 


which are sources of happiness’? (John Dewey and James H. Tufts, Ethics, 
New York, 1908, p. 284). 


‘¢All things that are worthwhile are shared experiences’? (George H. 
Mead, Mind, Self and Society, Chicago, 1934, p. 385). 
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a definite description. Absolute uniqueness is not implied, of 
course. 

The view of the objectivity of value, to be stated, may be clari- 
fied by contrast, at least in summary fashion, with other views. 
Both history and current discussion impose recognition of the fact 
that quality and value have been conceived in terms of a subjective- 
objective dualism. According to this conception, objectivity was 
supposed to be absolute, and whatever was relative was subjective. 
The purpose of this paper is to develop an objective theory that 
is relative. ; 

Extended discussion of the subjective theory can be postponed 
by noting here that the typical argument for the subjectivity of 
value is often negative, namely, that objectivity is absolute, while 
values are not absolute. Consequently, attention may begin with 
the theory thus denied. 

Doctrines that values are objective in the sense that they are 
absolute have been developed along rather different lines, but they 
may be distinguished as of two kinds: one stated in terms of uni- 
versals, the other in terms cf the absolute object. 

The doctrine that values are universals means, I presume, that 
there exist or subsist, either in value objects or in some eternal 
realm, fixed universals which somehow or other determine their 
own value. Such a view has no particular relevance to the use of 
the term ‘‘value’’ in this paper, except negatively, because I am 
concerned with an empirical or factual approach. Consequently 
it is here only briefly considered. It is noted here because of the 
fact that the subjectivist * sometimes argues as though, when he has 
disposed of the doctrine of universals, then he has disposed of ob- 
jectivity, particularly in reference to values. The doctrine of 
universal values has difficulties on its own account, and in addition 
it carries the full weight of objections to the more general meta- 
physics of universals. Two objections are that neither is it, in 
the first place, a useful hypothesis for dealing with factual or 
empirical conditions, nor, in the second place, is it founded upon 
reasoning which escapes the fallacy of the ontological argument, 

4In this paper, I will use the term ‘‘subjectivist’’ to refer to anyone 
who holds that values are subjective, since that is relevant to the point. He 
may not be a subjectivist otherwise. 

In this connection, it may be noted that many subjectivists often mistake 
Dewey’s denial of subjectivism or mentalism to be a denial of the existence 
or of the relevance of certain processes such as feelings, etc., whereas it is a 
denial of a theory about them. As to the question of the relevance, one point 
is that feelings can no more be treated in general as final evidence of values 


than can other feelings be treated as final evidence as to which horse will win 
a race. 
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viz., that an idea implies the existence of some object to which it 
has direct reference. Furthermore, I believe that it is more sig- 
nificant from a larger point of view to treat the metaphysics of 
universals as a primitive attempt at a theory of abstraction °; but 
that is a matter which is aside from this paper. 

The other view of absolutism which was mentioned is the con- 
ception of the absolute object, and this conception is one from 
which the idea of objectivism which I have to offer requires more 
careful distinction, because a typical assumption is that any as. 
sertion of the objectivity of values implies, in some fashion or 
other, that value is an absolute property of an object. Thus, the 
typical argument against the objectivity of value merely proves 
that values are relative. 

The view which holds to the doctrine of the absolute object 
seeks to state the nature of the thing in terms of independent 
properties. That is to say, what a thing really is, it is regardless 
of what anything else is. In still other words, what a thing really 
is, is what it is independently of other things or of what they are. 
Consequently, any properties naively attributed to it, which can 
be shown to occur only under particular conditions, are not genuine 
properties of the thing. Many perceptual properties seem to vary 
with special conditions. For example, Democritus and Socrates dis- 
covered that when one was ill, wine tasted bitter ; when he was well, 
it was sweet. Therefore, they concluded, neither the sweet nor the 
bitter taste could be a property of the wine. What is relative is 
not a property of the absolute object. 

If we purchase a suit of clothes in the back of a poorly lighted 
store, we may be astonished at its color when we wear it out into 
the daylight. The later color is often taken to be the ‘‘true’’ or 
‘‘real’’ color; the former is relegated to an ‘‘appearance.’’ The 
medieval painter or the child may paint the distant mountains 
the same shade of green as the foreground, not because he cannot 
see the blue of the distant thing, but because what the distant thing 
‘‘really’’ is, is what it would appear to be at closer range. 

The ancient philosopher, whether Democritus or Socrates, 
sought to avoid the more naive instances of taking one perspective 
to be the absolute, while taking another to be mere appearance. 
It may be true that for Democritus the ‘‘white cloud’’ on the dis- 
tant mountain turned out, upon closer inspection, to be ‘‘really”’ 
a number of sheep, and that he generalized this principle. If we 
could approach closely enough and could see minutely enough, we 
would get the realities. However, he did not choose between real 


5 Further discussion of abstraction occurs in footnote 7, below. 
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and apparent colors; rather, he relegated all colors, odors, tastes, 
etc., to appearance ; perhaps even weight was excluded on the ground 
that there was no absolute up and down. He retained only some 
such properties as size, shape, number, hardness, motion, ete. These 
were the independent properties of things. 

Of course, the limit of approach is contact which is gotten with 
the hand and not with the eye, and those ‘‘independent’’ and 
“‘real’’ properties turn out to be exactly those properties which one 
could distinguish in an object held in his hand behind his back. 
As G. H. Mead pointed out, they answer to the hand and to 
manipulatory operations. This, however, was not the conception 
of Democritus, for Mead’s analysis would not give rise to inde- 
pendent properties of absolute objects. 

The concept of the absolute object was basic to ancient and 
medieval thought. Aristotle formulated it by defining the abso- 
lute object as a ‘‘substance.’’ Centuries later, Spinoza expressed 
the concept most clearly by defining ‘‘substance’’ as that which 
could be ‘‘conceived in itself and through itself,’’ but this clarifica- 
tion led to its breakdown. 

Locke, of course, accepted the doctrine of substance, but, with 
his empirical interest, concluded that substance is unknowable, 
“‘a something, I know not what,’’ and, thus, began the long tran- 
sition from the earlier doctrine of absolute objects to our own 
relativism in which ‘‘substance,’’ in its absolute sense, is not un- 
knowable but is meaningless. Locke’s conclusion was stated in 
general or philosophical terms, but the scientist had to discover the 
same point repeatedly in various ways: respecting the absolute 
mass particle, absolute space and time, the aether, ete. 

There was a corresponding development of view in respect 
to properties. The distinction of Democritus was taken up by Locke 
into his primary and secondary qualities, and assimilated to a 
subjective-objective dualism. Therefore, the revolutionary fea- 
ture of Berkeley’s analysis lay in its destruction of the main point 
of the conception of primary qualities, namely, that they were 
supposed to represent independent properties of absolute objects. 
Hume drew the skeptical conclusions which were implicit in Locke’s 
theory. 

Whatever the merit of Hume, the scientist was going ahead in 
the development of human knowledge. He was going ahead not 
80 much because of any difference in his formal concepts from those 
of Locke, perhaps, but because he was developing and using pro- 
cedures which could not be stated in terms of Lockean sensations 
and innate propensities of mind, a point which Kant failed to see, 
or saw only in part. 
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It is notable that there is nothing in the scientist’s procedure 
to answer to the hoary metaphysical yearning for the independent 
properties of absolute objects. Rather, his procedure answers to 
exactly the contrary thesis, for what he does would be described 
in just the opposite way. It is an obvious matter of fact that 
if a chemist wants to find out what a substance may be, he subjects 
the substance to tests. He does not conceive of the thing ‘‘in 
itself and through itself’’; he puts it into relation with other 
things and notes what happens. What anything is, comes, then, 
to be defined as a function of what it does, and what it does is 
always a transaction involving other things. Furthermore, it may 
as well be added here that what some things do upon occasion, in 
relation to certain other things, is to appear. 

The implication is that appearance is no less a genuine and 
natural transaction between things of certain types, under certain 
conditions, than is any other function, and that, per se, such trans- 
actions no more raise the question of a subjective realm than do any 
others. By the same token, they do not require a Ding an sich. 
Therefore, with certain qualifications to be stated, appearances 
constitute what those things are, although not all that they are, 
for they have innumerable other functions. 

While we do not get an independence which is absolute, there 
are two senses in which we do get independence. The first sense 
is merely the general point that dependence is not ubiquitous, for 
we need not accept the sweeping generalization that everything is 
in every respect dependent upon every other thing. This inde- 
pendence, while it may not be absolute, is sufficient for particular 
problems. In certain respects, the dependence is trivial at the 
most. It is, in part, the mark of intelligence to recognize that 
some things are irrelevant. Therefore, such things do not enter 
into the statement of the conditions for the property under con- 
sideration. 

There is a second meaning which may be given the term ‘‘in- 
dependence,’’ if one would so use the term, and that is a relative 
sense which comes to the main thesis of this paper; one which I 
would like to introduce as a contrast to the subjective view. 

The argument for the subjective view often begins with some 
such statement as this: to have a perception, there must be a 
perceiver (a subject) and something perceived (an object). How- 
ever, one may interpolate a point at once here, that this dual 
polarity is a marked over-simplification, if not an outright fallacy, 
for it omits all the other complex conditions essential to a particu- 
lar perception, including the specific relations between subject and 
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object as well as environing conditions. But let us ignore that, for 
the moment, in order to turn our attention to what the subjectivist 
goes on to deduce from ‘‘the subject.’’ 

In this connection, two different meanings of the term ‘‘sub- 
jective’’ become apparent, although they are often confused. One 
meaning refers to the way in which a perception may be analyzed 
as a function of the perceiver. This meaning will be developed 
subsequently. The other meaning involves the distinction of a 
metaphysical realm, whether of ‘‘mind’’ or of ‘‘mental states’’ of 
a brain, where what is meant is something ‘‘mental’’ per se and 
not by virtue of a more or less peculiar function. The argument 
of this paper is that neither perceptual qualities nor values are 
subjective per se, although either may be, in the first sense, as the 
particular case turns out. The view of this paper is that nothing 
is subjective in the second sense; this meaning is wholly rejected 
for want of any useful application. 

Confusion of these two different senses is manifest when a 
writer argues for subjectivism in the first sense and then draws 
conclusions from it in the second sense. Another confusion of these 
two different senses is exemplified when one mistakes a denial of the 
theory involved in the second sense, for a denial of the existence 
of feelings, attitudes, etc., such as may be indicated in the first 
sense. Still a third type of confusion, perhaps the most usual 
type, occurs when one quite legitimately makes the kind of analysis 
of a content indicated by the first type, but then assumes that it is 
final, as though the content could not equally well have been, by 
another analysis and for another purpose, defined as a function of 
the object, not to mention other conditions. 

The point is that an argument from relativism cannot prove 
subjectivism in any final sense, because a relation is also analyzable 
in terms of other relata. Although an acid requires, e.g., metal in 
order to etch, and it will not etch wax, still, that would not be taken 
by anyone to imply that the etching ® is ‘‘subjective.’’ 

For certain purposes the etching may be taken to be a property 
of the acid; we describe that substance by saying it will etch metal. 


6 The apology for introducing so simple an illustration is both that it is, 
it is hoped, a simple and therefore clear illustration, and also that it em- 
phasizes the fact that such transactions are the common and general char- 
acteristic of things. 

I am more concerned in this paper to exhibit the general, i.e., metaphysi- 
cal, characteristics of values in order to present their continuity with nature 
than I am concerned with the more particular conditions of values. Concern 
for the latter would require extensive discussion of their socio-cultural con- 
ditions. 
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If we mistreat the property as independent, forgetting other relata, 
we may express this by using words of doubtful meaning; we may 
say the acid has the ‘‘power’’ of etching metal. Such words as 
“‘power,’’ ‘‘potency,’’ ‘‘capacity,’’ ‘‘potentiality,”’ ete., are, in 
philosophy, as distinguished from science, typically used in connec. 
tion with attempts to maintain the doctrine of the absolute object, 
by putting future events into the thing antecedently, not indeed in 
any intelligible sense, such as, e.g., the incipient fashion of the 
embryonic condition bearing an imminent future, a condition 
amenable to observation, but as an antecedently complete, final, or 
finished form ; a ghost of the future, which belongs to the mythology 
of spooks.’ We can and do speak of things proleptically, which is 


7 This was expressed by Aristotle as a ‘‘nature’’ or inherent tendency, 
antecedently possessed, although some futures were ruled out as ‘‘accidents,’’ 
Leibnitz was more thoroughgoing. The whole future of the monad was 
already there within it to be unrolled. 

These pseudo-explanations bear the common fallacy of hypostatization. 
That is to say, eventualities are ‘‘explained’’ by the verbalistic method of 
creating names or categories for them, and then using the categories as 
though to indicate antecedent metaphysical entities which are said to cause 
the eventualities. The ‘‘eternal objects’’ or universals of the realist are 
further examples. Genuine explanation looks for antecedent conditions which, 
are subject to observation, or even control, involving, of course, the use of 
abstractions which are required for calculation. 

However, the abstract formulations of the modern physicist are not com- 
peting entities, but are developed in relation to processes or changes going on. 
In that sense, the object, in the sense of the static object, disappears, except 
as a limit defined by the process. The older view, on the contrary, sought to 
assimilate all processes to the absolute object as described above. 

I believe that the greatest single source of fallacies in the long history 
of philosophy lies in the failure to develop an adequate theory of abstraction. 
Realism is built on the fallacy of hypostatization, the supposition that an 
abstract term must somehow have a denotation; in effect, it must somehow 
be a concrete term. Along with this is the converse doctrine that abstraction 
is a kind of extraction. One even reads the remark that a term denoting a 
perceptual quality, e.g., red, is an abstract term. 

I take an abstraction to be an idea which consists of a relation between 
ideas. The suggested distinction between a concrete term and an abstract term 
may be illustrated by the terms ‘‘motion’’ and ‘‘velocity.’’ One can per- 
ceive motion, just as he can perceive red. It is concrete. If, now, one meas- 
ures the distance a thing goes and the time, and divides the one by the other, 
he has, as a result of these operations, the average velocity. It is a ratio, 
a relation between ideas, and is not something to be perceived; it is not a de- 
scription in any direct sense. What is explicitly rejected here is the Spino- 
zistie doctrine that the ‘‘order and connection of ideas is the order and con- 
nection of things.’’ The calculation of a trajectory of a shell is one function, 
and the flight of the shell is another. 

Words expressive of potentialities are ordinarily abstractions, e.g., ‘‘volt- 
age’’ in physics, or ‘‘intelligence’’ in psychology, especially when ‘‘intelli- 
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essential for intelligence. Therefore, these questionable words 
mean, whatever else they mean, that we are concerned with things 
which are significant in terms of possible futures. While we are 
in some sense making the etching an attribute of the acid, never- 
theless the factual basis for this is that acid does etch metal when 
it has metal to etch. 

The etching is no less a property of the metal than it is of the 
acid, although, obviously, not in the identical way, for the etching 
isa transaction. Consequently, the etching is relative to the acid 
and to the metal. If, therefore, we say that the etching is an 
attribute of the one or the other, we imply that the relativity of the 
transaction does provide us with attributes of things, but it follows 
that it is a fallacy to ignore the fact that the attributes are 
relative. 

The major point of the method of analysis which I wish to 
present, may first be exhibited as a characteristic of common sci- 
entific procedure, because all occurrences are functions of com- 
plexes of conditions. My basic thesis is that the consideration of 
the way in which anything is objective, is indicative of the way in 
which values are objective. The procedure involved is one by 
which the scientist may discover the nature of certain particular 
factors, by holding others constant. There are three ways of hold- 
ing factors constant. One is by actual exclusion of or isolation 
from those factors; another is by not permitting those factors to 
vary; a third is to allow for the variation. 

Perhaps the simplest illustration will be one which involves three 
variables, e.g., as expressed by the gas law. If the question is how 
the pressure of a gas varies as a function of temperature, then the 
volume is held constant. It is a constant primarily in the sense 
that it does not vary, although any container will vary more or 
less with the temperature and, therefore, allowance is made for 
the variation. The main point is that the scientist finds a way 
of treating the effects on pressure as a genuine function of the 
temperature which is an ‘‘independent’’ variable. ‘‘The independ- 
gence’? is defined as capacity to learn. Potentials can never be measured 
directly, but only kinetic processes; the potential is an abstraction defined in 
terms of the kinetic. For example, to create a volt-meter, we would, in a 
manner, have to begin with an ammeter and put a great amount of resistance 
in it to cut down the flow as far as possible, but some flow must remain. 
The voltage is a limit. 

Similarly, to measure the capacity to learn, we must begin with achieve- 
ment tests which measure what people actually have learned. Then we assume 


that if all have had equal motivation and equal opportunity to learn, then 
the differences in what they learn will be a measure of their capacity to learn. 
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ent’’ effect of temperature on pressure, evidently, cannot imply 
an absolute independence, such as the absence of volume, for with. 
out volume there could be no temperature, much less pressure, 

If, now, the word ‘‘independent”’ begins to seem a little empty 
and uncertain, it is evidently not because we do not attribute 
peculiarity of contribution, but because the meaning of that con. 
tribution belongs to the transaction as a whole. Neither elements 
nor wholes, neither analysis nor synthesis, is ultimate, for either 
is a relative term that is meaningless without the other. We do get 
a relative ‘‘independence,’’ or, at least, we get what we call the 
causal effect of temperature on pressure, ‘‘independently’’ of the 
volume. The conclusion, in the case of our illustration, is that 
even the fact that all three variables are inevitably involved, with 
each other, does not prevent the scientist from determining the 
effects contributed by each, if he can hold others constant. 

The method of investigating relationships by holding factors 
constant is a well-recognized scientific procedure, set forth by J. 8. 
Mill. If we wish to find the effect of amount of study on learning, 
we may decide to correlate the various amounts of time put in on 
study by different students, with the grades which the students 
receive. If we do, we may find a slightly negative correlation. A 
naive statement of this result might be that the less a student 
studies, the higher grades he will get. However, it may occur to 
us to hold ‘‘intelligence’’ constant, for the more intelligent student 
may put in less time on a particular subject, but still receive higher 
grades. If we do this, we find that grades are a positive function 
of the amount of time put in on study. 

The relevancy of the foregoing discussion is that these scientific 
methods are developments and generalizations out of common ex- 
perience in which much the same result is often in effect obtained 
without conscious method. A man who has just become blind may 
adopt the practice of carrying a cane. At first the cane is a 
foreign object in the hand. He feels the jolts, bumps, and vibra- 
tions of the cane; but upon long experience, the cane itself becomes 
@ constant, just as, above, the volume is a constant, and the jolts, 
bumps, and vibrations then come to constitute not functions of the 
cane, but properties of the objects with which the cane is in contact. 
The cane is no longer so much a perceived object as it is an organ 
of perception. The man perceives with his cane, just as one per- 
ceives with the eye. It will be noted, of course, that the fact that 
the cane becomes a constant in the situation is not due to any 
conscious use of Mill’s method of difference or of any other method. 
Rather, the phenomenon of perceptual adaptation, among other 
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things, takes care of this, for what is constant tends not to be 
perceived. 

I would like now to consider ordinary perception in the same 
manner, e.g., visual perception. As a method of dealing with the 
objectivity of value, I wish to discuss the objectivity of perceptual 
qualities, including the subject matter often referred to as the 
“secondary qualities,’’® although, as already stated, the point is 
not that all values and so-called secondary qualities are necessarily 
objective in any final sense, but are as the particular case may be; 
ie., they are not per se subjective. There are three reasons for 
approaching the problem by way of a discussion of ‘‘secondary 
’”” although the first is not so important. The first is 
that, although, since the fiasco of the Lockean distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities, very few have availed themselves 
of that further concept, tertiary qualities, nevertheless, some of 
those who think otherwise and have done so, will perhaps agree to 
this hypothetical proposition, viz., that if it be proved that sec- 
ondary qualities go with the primary in respect to objectivity, it 
is all the more likely that tertiary qualities go with secondary. 

In a sense, I wish to do the opposite of what Berkeley did. He 
made primary qualities subjective by making them go with sec- 
ondary qualities. I wish to make secondary qualities objective by 
making them go with primary qualities, although not exactly so, 
because any quality must depend upon its own conditions. There- 
fore, a more important reason is that a discussion of the manner in 
which ‘‘secondary qualities’’ can be treated as genuine properties 
of things will be at least helpful in making it clear how values may 
be also. The point is that the sense in which ‘‘secondary quali- 
ties’’ are properties of things is the same general sense in which 
things have properties of any kind.® 


8I retain this questionable and misleading term to indicate a subject 
matter, not to accept the theories associated with the term. My purpose is 
both to make emphatic the reference of the argument to the qualities of ex- 
perience, and to relate the argument to other opposed views. The conception 
of atomized experience, found in earlier empiricism and in modern realism, 
is explicitly rejected. So also is the Kantian ‘‘phenomenon,’’ which was 
carried over into positivism and into phenomenology. This conception is a 
residuum of the Lockean triad, mind, experience, and matter, after Hume and 
Kant crossed off the noumenal mind and matter; it is the result of a muti- 
lated analysis. 

®It will doubtless be evident by now that the intended sense in which 
things have such properties is not the traditional sense in which absolute 
things had such independent properties as size, shape, etc., but the sense in 
which a particular thing has a particular weight, for example, under a par- 
ticular set of conditions. The former are categories, not properties. 
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The third reason is that values, as I use the term, belong pe. 
culiarly to experience, for they are fulfillments in and of experi. 
ence, and thus constitute experience at its fullest and richest. 
Experience is truncated if taken at a moment; it is inherently 
temporal. 

The vast variety of variables which exist as conditions for 
perception, suggest such chaos that the only hope which some have 
of escape from this apparently chaotic relativism is to appeal to 
some absolute, as was indicated at the beginning of this paper, 
Color becomes an ‘‘eternal object’’; ‘‘minds’’ and ‘‘objects’’ be. 
come kinds of substances; and, in such a world, Santayana’s dog 
has to become a professor of metaphysics in order to find his way 
around.’® However, these concepts do not lend themselves to a 
description of anything that observably happens, nor to an en- 
pirical method of dealing with them. The case is otherwise. 

The exigencies of life provide us with ‘‘normal’’ conditions, 
which in turn provide us with ‘‘constants,’’ for the time being, 
at least. That is to say, our eyes and other sensory apparatus are 
typically with us; they are constants. So, too, are the conditions 
under which things are perceived; which is to say, there are ordi- 
nary or usual conditions. Under these circumstances, differences 
in colors are quite legitimately referred to differences in passing 
objects, and are, therefore, properties of objects, even though in a 
relative sense. The common-sense man is vindicated, at least for 
common conditions. ; 

If we wish to change the color of our room, we treat it as a 
function or property of the room. We might, conceivably, per- 
form an operation on our eyes, although we do not know how. We 
could’ change the light, but that may be inconvenient or may dis- 
turb other activities. The housewife takes the simplest way out; 
she changes the paint and wall paper. However much her phi- 
losopher husband may argue that color is merely subjective or is 
a property of visual and mental apparatus, his wife is unimpressed; 
she finds it easier to treat color as a property of the object. I am 
suggesting that she is not wholly a fool in preventing her husband, 
by force if necessary, from making rash changes in his visual 
organs. 


10George Santayana, Scepticism and Animal Faith (New York, 1923), 
p. 233. Santayana’s works are replete with illuminating insights, although the 
foregoing reference is not one of them, I think. As examples, two of his 
remarks, which are particularly relevant to this paper, are: ‘‘To me, experi- 
ence has not a string of sensations for its objects’’ (ibid., p. 188) ; ‘‘Experi- 
ence, at its very inception, is a revelation of things’’ (ibid., p. 189). Yet these 
are isolated sentences which must be snatched from their context, lest they 
be destroyed by the very next remark. 
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There are questions, however, which do call our attention to 
the sensory apparatus. If we are testing for color blindness, our 
question is different and so is our procedure. We are now treating 
the visual apparatus as a variable. Correspondingly, it is the ob- 
ject which is constant, as well as the surrounding conditions. We 
standardize the object: an Ishehara color book, or particular skeins 
of wool. In this case, the differences in what is perceived is at- 
tributed to differences in the visual apparatus. 

It may as well be added, contrary to the exclusive subject-. 
object polarity, that the other conditions of perception can also be 
treated as variables and manipulated. A child knows enough to 
turn on the light in a dark room. Yet the character of the light 
is only one of many variables. By suitable manipulation of these 
conditions the psychologist may cause the blackest thing he can 
find to appear to us as white, or vice versa. Other variables pre- 
sent other ‘‘illusions.’’ It is curious how philosophers have been 
so greatly bothered by the effects of these other surrounding con- 
ditions, because of their predisposition toward a simple subject- 
object dualism of absolute objects, which does not allow for other 
conditions; I refer to colored spectacles, mirrors, sticks half sub- 
merged in water, etc. But the most amazing ‘‘illusion’’ of all is 
the argument, itself, for the subjectivity of appearance, based on the 
“bent stick,’’ especially by philosophers to whom the laws of 
physics are absolute, because the camera gets the very same effect. 
More consistent, if not more illuminating, is Mr. Russell’s sugges- 
tion that cameras are subjective. So, too, I suppose, is refraction 
of light. This is the reductio ad absurdum. The only illusion 
which can be legitimately affirmed is that of taking an appearance 
under one set of conditions for a necessary guarantee of an ap- 
pearance under another set. 

Most of the fallacies, as I see it, of these arguments based on 
special conditions, reduce to the contradiction of arguing as though 
the special conditions were constants, while yet treating them as 
variables. For instance, considering the ‘‘problem’’ of the colored 
spectacles, we may say that if the spectacles are genuinely a con- 
stant, then whatever is perceived through them constitutes real 
properties of things. It is what the things are, under those con- 
ditions. But the difficulty is that we do not in fact treat the 
colored spectacles as constants. Rather, we note the difference 
between the way a thing appears when we have them on and when 
they are off. Therefore, these differences, of course, are functions 
of the spectacles, for then the spectacles are the variables. The 
arguments of this nature which I have read never keep these points 
straight. These are fallacies of equivocation! My point here is 
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that most of the riddles arise out of just such a tangle of confused 

ideas, where it is not clear which conditions are being held constant 

and which are taken to be the variables, and where the author is 

not aware that his results seem to be finalities only because they 

are results of his antecedently fixed custom (I do not mean eon- 

scious decision) of taking some things rather than others as con- 

stants or as variables. 

The chaos just mentioned, is compounded when connected with 

a highly ambiguous use of the word ‘‘appearance.’’ One use re- 

fers to what is directly and immediately given in the content of a 

‘perception, on a particular occasion; another refers to all or to a 
number of appearances of a particular thing; still a third use re. 

fers to a suggestion or promise of what the thing may turn out to 

be under further conditions. In either of the first two senses, 

we may truthfully say, with William James, that things are what 

they appear as, although that statement will mean: quite different 

things in the two different senses. In the first sense, it means 

that an appearance may be just as much the reality of the thing 
as is any other function of it; no particular phase of a thing con- 
stitutes its full reality, obviously. In the second sense, the propo- 
sition would mean that what the thing turns out to be, will be given 
in further appearances, so far as it is given at all. One does not 

eventually get a reality which is behind all appearances; he checks 

up on promises by further appearances. What the proposition 

does not mean, is, in the third sense, that what the appearance 

promises can never be mistaken. When the term ‘‘appearance”’ 

is intended to mean a promise, as it often is in the sentence, ‘‘This 

appears to be an z,’’ then the appearance is surely not itself the 

reality which is promised, although it is itself a reality. What is 

needed to solve these riddles seems to be some attention to the 

meaning of terms used, rather than a metaphysical distinction be- 

tween appearance and reality. Ptolemy laughed at the astonished 

Stoic attempting to eat the waxen ‘‘ pomegranate,’’ for the Stoic had 

said that perception is infallible. Perception is not infallible, no 

matter how real it is, for the terms ‘‘fallible’’ and ‘‘infallible’”’ are 

relevant to a suggestion or promise of something beyond what is 

directly given in the promise; but the question still remains, how 

did Ptolemy know that it was ‘‘really’’ waxen, save by other ap- 

pearances? Perhaps the Stoic had the last laugh. 


11I wish specifically to reject one meaning commonly given the term 
‘*appearance,’’ namely, that of being a merely inert content, much like the 
‘‘gense datum’’ of the realist, which is a bare abstracted presence without 
immanence. The term ‘‘transaction’’ excludes such an interpretation. 
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The distinctions, which have been stated on more general 
grounds, apply to values, and, in this respect, there is no difference 
between values and any other properties given in experience. The 
distinctions provide clear senses in which we can say that one thing 
seems to be a value but is not, or that another does not seem to be 
a value but is, without involving ulterior realities or antecedent 
authoritative prescriptions. In the same senses, just distinguished, 
we can hold that values are given in experience, without identify- 
ing them with ‘‘subjective mental states,’’? stated in terms of 
pleasure, interest, emotion, etc., so interpreted, however much these 
may actually be involved; for, as involved, they are not merely 
subjective. Neither need values be strictly identified with ‘‘ob- 
jects of desire’’ or ‘‘objects of concern,’’ for values are not merely 
things desired, when they are, but are desirable, as Dewey has in- 
sisted ; they are not merely objects of concern, when they are, but 
are worthy of being so.?? 

The argument for the subjectivity of value has often taken some . 
such form as this: The beautiful ** is too clearly beautiful for me 
to be considered as inhering in the object itself. Yet this assumed 
dualism of a subjective, ‘‘for me,’’ and an objective thing in itself, 
is precisely what this paper has called into question. The sub- 
| jectivist asks, if one person finds beauty in an object and another 
, person does not, can this be due to real differences in the same 
. object? This, I take it, is the same point made by Democritus and 
Socrates respecting the bitterness or sweetness of the wine; one 
already discussed. I submit that this suggestion of contradiction 
is answered adequately by pointing out that there is no contradic- 
tion whatever between saying that a thing exhibits one property 
under one set of circumstances, and another under a different set, 

12 A common remark, of the recent type, is to point out that the ease of 
creating nouns seduces the semantically unsophisticated into saying, ‘‘ This is 
l a value,’’ instead of, ‘‘I value this.’’? I think that this is an important and 
) wholesome truth; but what might be called the ‘‘ semantic illusion’’ is the 
, assumption that this attention to words serves merely to end the matter, 
; rather than serving as a warning to beware whether the thing genuinely is a 
3 value. It has close kinship, in method, to the ‘‘idealist illusion’’ that ideas 
y are sufficient unto themselves; Hegel was a philologist. 

18 In discussing values, I will use aesthetic values for the sake of factual 
illustrations. I believe that they have been better studied than have others, 
80 that we have more objective data on them; also, our attitudes toward them 
may be somewhat more objective. I do not assert that what is true of aesthetic 
values, as this argument is concerned with them, is true of all so-called values; 


t rather, the implication is that, if not, they are not values, for I am attempting 
to state the conditions for the objective status of values. 
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however much it may be the case that a good deal more needs to 
be said. 

The crucial point respecting subjectivism, as stated in terms 
of this paper, is this: if we were to hold constant the observers and 
the conditions of observation, then there would be no difference 
whatever corresponding to objects in respect to values. That is to 
say, there would be no aesthetic difference whatever between the 
easual daubings of first-grade children and the paintings of 
‘“masters.”’ 

I adopt this mode of stating the point, somewhat similar to 
Mill’s Method of Difference, because of its simplicity or brevity, 
and, I hope, clearness, although it is not the method which I would 
prefer, in this case, for empirical investigation. 

However that may be, the conclusion is that the question of 
whether or not there would be ‘‘differences’’ or value effects is a 
matter which can be settled empirically and, therefore, objectively. 
If there should be any differences, they would, under the specified 
conditions, be functions of the objects and therefore would be 
properties of those objects. 

It is possible that some subjectivist might hold that if we were 
to keep observers and conditions constant and were to vary objects 
placed before them, then there would, and could, be no correspond- 


ing differences in respect to color, but, under some conditions, that 
would merely define total color blindness. However, color blind- 
ness itself may be an objective condition. 


THEODORE T. LAFFERTY 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 





KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDS 


NE of the most fashionable problems of recent philosophy 

in America has been that of our knowledge of other minds. 

I suspect that this direction in academic speculation has been oc- 

casioned in large part by the wide public interest with which 

psychiatry as a medical art has been received. It is a new problem 

in philosophy only in so far as its purely psychological aspects are 

stressed ; it is an old problem of metaphysics, however, in so far as 

metaphysics is understood to be an inquiry into the foundational 
commitments of inquiry as such. 


As a metaphysical problem it may be stated somewhat as 
14 A definition of value differences in empirical terms has been set forth 


in a previous paper, ‘‘ Empiricism and Objective Relativism in Value Theory,”’ 
this JouRNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 141-155. 
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follows: What is the extent and nature of our knowledge of the 
causes of any effect when the effect to be causally explained is an 
observed event and when the causes involved are either unobserved 
or unobservable? In the context of psychological interest the 
problem may be stated in this way: If we regard observable acts 
of verbal and gross human behavior to be the effects of mental 
causes, which qua mental we are unable to observe directly, what 
can be said about our knowledge of the causes themselves? 

The psychological problem is unnecessarily complicated, I be- 
lieve, by two confusing uses of language: first, that according to 
which the term ‘‘mind’’ and its derivatives may be applied both 
to the domain of the subjective experience of the user (‘‘my mind,’’ 
etc.) and to the domain of the presumed causes of the overt be- 
havior of some human being other than the user (‘‘his mind,’’ 
ete.) ; and second, that according to which the term ‘‘knowledge’”’ 
may be applied both to the results of some person’s subjective in- 
tuition of his own mental and bodily states (‘‘self-knowledge’’ 
by intuition) and to the results of an investigation, more or less 
rigorously scientific, of some body of observable events in the 
‘‘public’’ world, conventionally so-called (‘‘scientific knowledge’’ 
by observation, correlation, and inference). 

Now, I do not believe that all philosophic problems are merely 


linguistic problems, as a dominant school of contemporary philo- 
sophic analysts would have me believe. I do believe, however, 
that many ‘‘real’’ problems of philosophy are unfortunately con- 
fused by inadequate and unclear conventions regarding the use of 
language. So far as the present problem is concerned, I am of 
the opinion that certain real steps may be taken toward its solu- 
tion ‘‘by definition.’’ 


1. As I have indicated above I believe that we commonly mean 
two entirely different things by the word ‘‘mind,’’ depending on 
whether it is modified by the adjective ‘‘my’’ or by the adjective 
‘“‘his’’ (or ‘‘her,’’ ete.). 

When I speak-of ‘‘my mind’’ I am usually referring to that 
manifold of experience which I intuit when I am aware of myself 
as a feeling, perceiving, thinking, and willing being. While this 
statement may lack philosophical finesse, it is sufficiently clear to 
indicate that which I wish to indicate. (I grant that there are 
many problems involved in self-intuition, not the least of which 
are those involved in the dichotomy of ‘‘my mind’’ into conscious 
and unconscious parts, but these problems are not immediately 
pertinent to the present discussion. ) 

By ‘‘his mind,’’ on the other hand, I understand that theory 
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in terms of which I attempt to make sense of the overt behavior— 
verbal and gross—of some specific person other than myself. ‘‘His 
behavior’ appears to me as a part of my experience; my theory 
of his behavior is my attempt to order this aspect of my experience 
for the sake of that measure of psychological comfort which will 
result if I feel able to make reasonably sound practical decisions 
regarding my relations with him in the future. In this respect 
my interest in his behavior partakes of a scientific character by 
enabling me (if I am successful) to control that aspect of my 
environment which he represents. If I am a psychiatrist, my 
scientific interest in any patient derives from my professional 
obligation to him: I observe his behavior in a controlled situation 
and seek to understand it theoretically well enough to change it in 
his interest (however variously his ‘‘interest’’ may be defined). 

Thus, ‘‘my mind’’ represents to me the intuited realm of 
causes in terms of which I explain my own overt behavior to myself 
as well as the realm of some experience which may not be involved 
directly in the production of overt behavior, whereas by ‘“‘his 
mind’’ I refer to my theory of the causes of his overt behavior in 
so far as I am interested in his behavior enough to work out such 
a theory. 

2. One consequence of this convention distinguishing between 
my mind and his mind is that by ‘‘knowledge’”’ I mean one thing 
when I speak of having knowledge of my own mind, and another 
thing when I speak of having knowledge of his mind. It is con- 
venient to distinguish these uses verbally as above: by ‘‘self- 
knowledge’’ I refer to that mysterious intuition of myself by 
myself, whereas by ‘‘scientific knowledge’’ I refer to my theoreti- 
cal knowledge of the causes of any observable event or series of 
events. In that the overt behavior of a specific individual may 
constitute such a series of events, and in that I may purport to 
have a causal theory for explaining this series of events, I may be 
regarded as having scientific knowledge of the causes of the overt 
behavior of another human individual. To the extent that these 
‘‘causes’’ may be theoretical fictions introduced into the context 
of scientific inquiry for the purposes of simplification, organization, 
prediction, etc., of any given series of events, ‘‘scientific knowl- 
edge’’ may be a knowledge of the fictions pragmatically ‘‘proper”’ 
to the inquiry in question, and the ‘‘mind’’ of the other may be 
the total of such fictions. 

By virtue of these conventions, a psychiatrist, if he is so in- 
clined, may have scientific knowledge of my mind, but it will be a 
- different kind of knowledge from that which will be the product 
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of my own intuition of myself: my mind for me comprises the 
totality of my subjective experience, whereas my mind for him 
comprises that body of theoretical statements in terms of which 
he is able, or believes himself to be able, to explain my overt be- 
havior causally. Finally, the mere fact that I am able to have 
an intuitive knowledge of my own mind does not prevent me, if 
I have had the requisite training in psychiatric theories and meth- 
ods and if I am sufficiently interested in myself, from developing 
a scientific theory to account for my overt behavior and even for 
that dimension of my psychological being which is ‘‘private’’ but 
which I am capable of intuiting. 

It has been pointed out that, according to the conventions here 
adopted, by the term ‘‘his mind’’ we refer to some theory, more 
or less ‘‘scientific’? and more or less verbally explicit, in terms of 
which the observable behavior of some specific human ‘‘other’’ may 
be comprehended causally. The causal explanation of some act of 
behavior, then, does not relate that act to some cause of a real or 
existential domain of ‘‘mental’?’ causes. When the act of be- 
havior is explained causally, a description of that behavioral act 
is related logically—by subsumption—to some law-like statement 
which exists in some body of theory about behavior in general and 
about the behavior of X (a specific person) in particular. 

This suggests a solution for the problem which we mentioned 
above as standing outside the proper scope of this discussion: the 
problem of the distinction of ‘‘mind’’ into conscious and uncon- 
scious parts. 

If by the term mind of X we understand some general body of 
theory about the behavior of X, and if a distinction is then made 
between two kinds of behavior—symptomatic and non-symptomatic 
—, and if non-symptomatic behavior is explained causally by ref- 
erence to one subclass of statements of the theory, then by the term 
unconscious mind we shall be understood as referring to that other 
subclass of explanatory statements of the general theory about X 
in terms of which his specifically symptomatic behavior may be 
comprehended. 

Two reservations should be made: first, psychological insights 
—whether ‘‘professional’’ or ‘‘common-sensical’’—have not yet 
* been given that logical character which we expect of the law-like 
statements of fully developed sciences, nor have they been organ- 
ized well enough to be regarded as contributing to a body of co- 
herent scientific theory; therefore, by the term mind let us under- 
stand ‘‘that class of explanatory propositions which would result 
if the psychiatrist in question (or other interested person) were 
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to make explicit in propositional form those concepts in terms 
of which he is explaining, or attempting to explain, the behavior 
of his patient (or other person).’’ : 

Second, ideally a psychological explanation should be of the 
structure of a rigorous subsumptory causal explanation; that it 
does not even approximate to this ideal is a patent fact. We should 
adopt, therefore, C. G. Hempel’s conception of an explanatory 
sketch which, while satisfying in a general way the form of a 
subsumptory explanation, satisfies the full requirements neither 
of logic nor of scientific method, but which nevertheless is intended 
in a vague and general way to do so, and which as such may repre- 
sent a great advance over no attempt at explanation at all. 

In conclusion, then, by ‘‘my mind”’ I refer to that ‘‘private”’ 
domain of my thoughts, feelings, perceptions, and volitions, whereas 
by ‘‘his mind’’ I refer to that theory in terms of which I feel able, 
or purport to be able, or am able to understand causally the be- 
havior of some distinguishable human other. 

By ‘‘self-knowledge’’ I refer to the sort of intuition which I 
may have of myself, of my thoughts, feelings, perceptions, and 
volitions, whereas by ‘‘scientific knowledge’’ I refer to the knowl- 
edge which I may have of some theory in terms of which some set of 
observable events may be organized, simplified, and related in- 
ternally, and in terms of which, by starting from some set of events, 
I am able to make reasonably sound predictions about future 
events in the same series. ‘‘Scientific knowledge’’ of another 
mid is knowledge of some theory in terms of which various acts 
of behavior of some specific human other may be explained 
causally. 


ANDREW BOWMAN 
Matisu, CALIFORNIA 
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Das ‘‘physikalische Modell’’ und die ‘‘metaphysiche Wirklich- 
keit’’; Versuch einer Metaphinomenologie. Erwin NICKEL. 
Basel: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag AG. 1952. 100 pp. (Glauben 
und Wissen, Nr. 9.) Paper, 5.— 8S. Fr.; bound, 6.80 S. Fr. 


As its title indicates, the author of this book construes the 
physical world to be a spatio-temporal ‘‘model,’’ an externalization 
of a metaphysical reality which is not in itself physical. 


We do not arrive at a satisfactory view of the world if we do not construe 
the material realm as a secondary reality which is presented from a non- 
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material primary reality. The modality of material being is therefore a 
special category of a non-material being. [P. 13.] 


The ‘‘primary reality’’ is itself a category of reality (a 
Seinsschicht). That is why its models are not relegated to the 
unreal or to appearance. They too are real; the mistake of phe- 
nomenalism lies in forgetting that their reality is only derivative, 
an ‘“‘externalization’’ of a more fundamental type of being. Also, 
once this primary being is postulated as ground, it makes sense 
to admit other models which derive from it. Against the back- 
ground of Metaphysis (the reality ‘‘behind”’ all externalizations) 
the phenomenal world of physics is seen as a special case (Sonder- 
fall), one mode of self-expression or self-characterization presented 
by the underlying Reality. Under this scheme such ‘‘paraphysi- 
eal’? phenomena as levitation, telekinesis, materialization, become 
possible as other modes or models of the metaphysical reality. 

What Nickel attempts, therefore, is an outline of a systematic 
hierarchy of existence which shall have the merit of accommodating 
certain alleged facts that cannot be dealt with under phenomenalist 
categories. He redefines phenomenology as the scientific inquiry 
into the relations within spatio-temporal reality. Metaphysics is 
the science which treats of the relations obtaining between the 
underlying reality and its manifestations; ‘‘metaphenomenology,”’ 
the science of how Metaphysis externalizes itself or phenomenalizes 
itself. Phenomenalism is considered inadequate as a world-view, 
since it cannot comprehend its subject-matter without unduly re- 
stricting other modes of being on principle. 

Early in the book Nickel proclaims himself to be a theist. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find him reconstituting his central 
thesis in terms of the world as an ‘‘idea in the mind of God.’’ 
Sections in the latter half of the book are devoted to historical 
and polemical discussion in which Nickel’s emanation theories are 
seen in the context of traditional neo-platonic doctrine. 

This reviewer cannot help feeling that something more than 
a modern restatement of Licht-Metaphysik is needed to accept the 
notion of an underlying reality. Such a starting point has the 
merit of accommodating much that more empirical categories ex- 
clude, but its central failing is not even discussed by Nickel. 
Lichtphilosophie has presented us with an assortment of spectro- 
scopes. Nickel’s is an attractive instrument of continental pre- 
cision. Unfortunately its ‘‘Sun’’ must still be taken on faith. 
Nor has Nickel shown that the comprehensiveness of such a frame- 
work is anything more than a trivial accommodation of everything 
as ‘‘real’’ or derivatively so. If phenomenalism is too narrow, 
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the solution for this is not to be gained by referring to somethi 
as broad and inaccessible as Metaphysts. Perhaps Nickel’s theism 
inures him against merely ‘‘methodological’’ criticism. But we 
remind ourselves that the problem of a too resourceful category of 
being was first recognized by theologians who still know it as the 
problem of evil. 


FRED SoMMERS 
New York City 


Entelechie. Auwin MittascH. Basel: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag 


A. G. [1952]. 60 pp. (Glauben und Wissen, Nr. 10.) 3.80 
S. Fr. 


If this book may be taken as a fair indication, the mechanist- 
vitalist controversy is not yet dead in German-speaking countries, 
For it is in defense of a neo-vitalism that the author undertakes 
a clarification of the concept ‘‘Entelechy,’’ which eventually 
emerges, it seems, as a force or power transcending nature. 

The behavior of living things according to causal law is not 
disputed by modern vitalists, says Mittasch. Nor do the more acute 
of them deny even that the laws of physics and chemistry apply to 
living things. What is in question, he believes, is the sufficiency 
of the ‘‘mechanical’’ causality of physics and chemistry for ex- 
plaining living activity. 

As a foundation for a neo-vitalism Mittasch distinguishes two 
kinds of force or power: 


(1) Wirkkraften (moving or work-producing forces or powers) 
obeying the law of conservation of energy, of which attractive, 
electrical, chemical, and thermal forces and powers are suggested 
examples; and 

(2) Forces or powers that occasion, release, adjust, form, and 
mold the development and action of Wirkkraften, rather than pro- 
ducing change themselves. This second kind of force or power, 
the recognition of which is acknowledged as due to Robert Mayer, 
includes the power of catalysts in the physical-chemical realm and 
the directive power of the human will on the level of every day 
experience. 


Entelechy belongs to the second class of forces or powers ac- 
cording to Mittasch, and is as essential to life as such as catalytic 
power is to some physical-chemical events and as the power of 
the human will is to certain human acts. Entelechy, he claims, is 


releasing, formative, and directive power as it appears in the main- . 


tenance, development, reproduction, and behavior of living things. 
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It is that power, it would appear, which enables physical and 
chemical substances, when organized in certain ways, to exist and 
behave as living beings. 

It is pointed out by Mittasch that his neo-vitalism is distin- 
guished from the older vitalism of Driesch in the following two 
respects, among others: 


(1) It is not incompatible with the validity of physical and 
chemical laws on the biological level, the function of Entelechy 
being the release and direction of physical and chemical forces 
rather than the suspension of physical and chemical law; 

(2) Recognition of the kinship between Entelechy and catalytic 
power leads to the acknowledgment of teleology even on the physi- 
eal-chemical level. In both respects, the effect of such a neo-vital- 
ism is to minimize the supposed antipathy between mechanism in 
the physical-chemical realm and teleology as it is apparent in living 
things—an antipathy which Driesch emphasized. 


Whatever the validity of Mittasch’s arguments—and these are 
indeed open to much questioning—in the mind of this reviewer 
one of the chief values of his book lies in this last result: a softening 
of the supposed antithesis between mechanism as present in physi- 
cal-chemical phenomena and teleology as it is apparent in biologi- 
cal existence and behavior. An organic view of nature as well as 
the advent of the new science of Cybernetics is making the ob- 
solescence of the imagined antithesis between mechanism and 
teleology increasingly apparent to other philosophers as well as 
neo-vitalists such as Mittasch. 

In a later section, a good case is also made by Mittasch for the 
existence in rebus of the teleological Entelechy defended in earlier 
sections as a regulative concept in the Kantian sense. Here too, 
except perhaps for some differences in terminology, many will 
agree. When it is argued however that this all goes to prove that 
Entelechy resides in an agent or agents that transcend nature, many 
will undoubtedly leave the neo-vitalist to go his own way. 


Haroup J. ALLEN 
New York City 


Der Begriff der Zeit bei Thomas Mann, vom Zauberberg zum Jo- 
seph. RicHARD THIEBERGER. Baden-Baden: Verlag fiir Kunst 
und Wissenschaft, 1952. 102p. DM12.—. 


Young Hans Castorp arrived at his enchanted mountain sana- 
torium in the same year (1907) that Henri Bergson published his 
Creative Evolution. Both Bergson’s metaphysical tour de force 
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and Mann’s super-novel of the pathology of genius show common 
concern with the double nature of time: its surface or ‘‘clock” 
aspect, and its variable inner character reachable by intuition 
rather than intellect. That time is woven into the basic fabric 
of reality is a conviction found in much of the creative work of 
our century. On the literary side, there are the writings of Proust, 
Joyce, Conrad, Virginia Woolf. Of the novelists, however, it is 
Thomas Mann whose footing in this equivocal element is most 
secure; he is both poet and dialectician of time. 

Richard Thieberger’s pleasant monograph does not by any 
means say all there is to be said on the subject of Thomas Mann 
and the concept of time. What it does say is attractively ex. 
pressed. The analysis consists of examinations of Der Zauberberg 
and the Joseph saga, the two linked by an excursus on Bergson’s 
philosophy of time and its relation to Mann’s. Many of the re- 
flections on time which the author has drawn from Bergson and 
Mann (some are placed in parallel columns) are remarkably simi- 
lar in content and flavor. It would be the task of a succeeding 
essay to reveal further cousinship between the French philosopher 
and the German novelist in the mystic neo-Plotinian cosmology 
which has held such a powerful attraction for them both. 


J. G. BRENNAN 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


Nietzsche and Christian Ethics. R. Motson THompson. New York: 
Philosophical Library [1951]. 104 p. $2.75. 


It is not clear why Mr. Motson Thompson or his publisher de- 
cided on a title for this little book which, to borrow the language 
of the theatre, gives Nietzsche ‘‘top billing.’’ To continue the 
metaphor, it may have been a ‘‘box office’’ consideration. 

Mr. Motson Thompson’s grasp of Nietzsche is extraordinarily 
feeble—or perhaps this is not extraordinary in the polemical tra- 
dition which makes use of the wide interest in Nietzsche’s works 
without troubling to grapple with his writings. The author’s 
bibliography confirms what his text suggests—that he is acquainted 
with Nietzsche’s works only in translation and has scrupulously 
neglected all the major interpreters and critics of Nietzsche in 
every language. Of the more than thirty items listed in this 
bibliography two are primarily concerned with Nietzsche—perhaps 
three if one includes: Shaw, George B. [sic!] The Plays Of! 
Several items seem to have as little relevance to Nietzsche as to 
Christian Ethics—and this statement applies to more than Mr. 
Motson Thompson’s book list. 
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His conception of the relation of Nietzsche to Christian Ethics is 
illustrated by two quotations: ‘‘I shall assert that Christianity is 
supreme as a way of life wherein all the best in Nietzsche is found 
plus—(it may be an unknown quality which Nietzsche had not 
found) ; that Christianity as an ethic of love works and moreover 
develops the highest type of man; and finally, that Christ is still 
terminus ad quem et terminus a quo’’ (page 10). 

Mr. Motson Thompson asserts this, though what he means about 
Nietzsche is never evident. In conclusion he also asserts that ‘‘the 
Christian Ethic, which reverences personality and recognizes the 
individual’s right to a full and free life in co-operation with his 
fellows, is the only hope for a world that subordinates man to 
collective materialism where he is merely a useful cog in a vast 
wheel that drives the blind, unprincipled Will to Power along 
its licentious way’’ (page 100). 

To revert to the metaphor of my introductory sentence: For 
students of Nietzsche and of Christian Ethics Mr. Motson Thomp- 
son’s performance does not seem to this critic worth the price of 
admission. 


JAMES GUTMANN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Edwin Thomas Mitchell died April 2, 1953, in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada. With the exception of two years, he taught 
in the department of philosophy at the University of Texas from 
1923 till his retirement in June, 1952. He was one of the founders 


of the Southwestern Philosophical Conference and was its president 
in 1941. 





Professor Stuart M. Brown, Jr., has been appointed chairman of 
the department of philosophy in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Cornell University, for five years beginning July 1, 1953. 





Officers of the New Mexico Philosophical Society elected for 
1953-54 are Harold I. Woolard, President; Jaime Velez, Vice- 
President; C. C. Crawford, Secretary-Treasurer; and Percy Bald- 
win, Executive Committee Member. 

The Society has decided to sponsor a college tuition scholarship 
essay contest for New Mexico high school students and has ap- 


pointed a committee to consider possibilities for the teaching of 
ethics in high schools. 





